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relation between an act and its emotional consequences, we make a judg- 
ment on the happiness of the person acted upon. It is efficient causality 
which creates human value, it is emotional fecundity which gives things 
their value. 

On the other hand, the judgment : This act is possible, also results from 
causal inductions. We believe that an end is realizable when we observe, 
by analytical reasoning, a causal relation between the ideal conceived by 
me and the Ego that conceives the ideal. To will means to know ; to act 
voluntarily, it is necessary to foresee the means and the end of the action. 

But do these combinations of judgments, which lie at the root of willing, 
explain all volitions ? What shall we say regarding emotions, which are 
also the cause of volitions ? Well, their influence is due not to their emo- 
tional nature, but to their intellectual nature ; they act upon the will only 
in so far as they are implicit judgments upon our value, upon our happi- 
ness, or our power. Pride is a judgment by which we exaggerate our 
value, fear is a judgment by which we foresee the limits of our power. 

Every element of volition is an intellectual fact. But every intellectual 
phenomenon does not contain an element of volition. The will is a par- 
ticular case of the exercise of the intellect, employed in determining the 
causes and the effects of the * I.' Without intelligence, the will would be 
nothing. But without the will, the soul would be a succession of inductions 
and deductions, combinations and associations of ideas, following a uniform 
course. The will springs from the surprises which the conflicts of those in- 
tellectual operations or their objects excite. The monotonous succession 
of reasonings in accordance with the principle of identity is replaced by the 
inductions and equations of teleology, by the regressions of technology. 
When the ends are fixed, the means found, the act performed, the intel- 
lectual reasonings take their course again until a new shock causes a new 
volitional reasoning to rise up. Thus our mental life is made up of judg- 
ments and reasonings, but some are connected according to their contig- 
uity, their resemblance, or their identity, the others are combined in order 
to determine the ideal and the possible. Being of the same nature as the 
understanding, the will is merely a particular mode of the understanding. 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 

L'annee psychologique. Publiee par A. Binet, avec la collaboration de 
H. Beaunis, V. Henri, Th. Ribot. Huitieme ann6e, 1902. — pp. 757. 
On the score of original articles, this number of the Annee psychologique 
maintains the high standard of its predecessors. The investigations are, 
indeed, of unusual range and variety. The editor-in-chief contributes five 
papers on cephalometry ; M. V. Henri writes upon the education of the 
memory ; M. F6re (three papers) on the influence of rhythm upon work ; 
the business editor, M. L. des Bancels, on methods of memorising and on 
diurnal fluctuations of memory ; while there are further articles by Dr. 
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Aars on attention, by M. Abt on mirror writing, by M. Bourdon on habit, 
by M. Marage on phonation and audition in recent French literature, and 
by M. d'Alonnes on the part played by voluntary effort in our estimation 
of lifted weights. 

On the other hand, the reviews and abstracts — though many of them 
are as good as usual — are in many cases somewhat cavalier in treatment 
and dogmatic in tone. If this means that modern French psychology is 
ripening towards a system, we need not complain. So far, it is Germany 
that has provided our experimental systems, while France has given us 
memoirs and monographs. M. Foucault's Psychophysique (reviewed by 
the author himself in the number before us) is an apparent exception to 
this rule ; but the book, useful as it is, cannot be ranked as systematic ; 
the writer lacks historical perspective, and is oftentimes superficial in 
treatment. When, however, M. Binet becomes dogmatic, we may hope 
that there is a systematic background to his pronouncements. A modern 
French psychology, written from the experimental standpoint, would be a 
most welcome addition to our technical apparatus. E. B. T. 

E Etica evoluzionista : Studio sulZa filosofia morale di Herbert Sftencer. 

Per Dott. Guglielmo Salvadori. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1903. 

— pp. x, 476. 

It has been the misfortune of the Spencerian philosophy that, in place of 
a dispassionate and impartial valuation of its merits, it has had to meet 
with an opposition so strong as to be almost virulent, or an undiscrimi- 
nating welcome by eager disciples ready to accept unquestioningly the 
dicta of its author as the final authoritative pronouncement of scientific 
speculation. Hence neither depreciation nor appreciation has helped to 
develop the Spencerian system or to correct its failings, and we are still 
without that candid and thorough examination of the Synthetic Philosophy 
which, on the one hand, would avoid laying too great stress on the merely 
verbal inconsistencies, or even the logical deficiencies in Mr. Spencer's 
presentation of his thought, and on the other, would not slur the real short- 
comings, whether metaphysical, psychological, biological, or ethical, of that 
thought itself, but would endeavor to reach and bring to light what is 
essential and unique in that conception of natural evolution which consti- 
tutes the Leit-motif of his philosophising, and to test critically, in the light of 
our latest scientific knowledge, the specific applications which he has made 
of this principle. It might seem as though the time had come, when such a 
valuation of the veteran philosopher's life-task might be made ; but we do 
not obtain it in the work before us, though that work is by no means with- 
out value. Dr. Salvadori is an ardent disciple of Mr. Spencer, and it is as 
such that he discusses the Spencerian ethical docrine. He is, however, a 
skilful advocate, who is not content with merely repeating the master's 
phraseology, but gives an intelligible and carefully reasoned explanation 
and defense of the Spencerian theory of ethics, insisting rightly that it 



